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On the Penitentiary System. 
(Continued from page 158.) 


It is contended, by many, that sol- 
itary confinement is too serious a 
punishment for our fellow beings; 
that it will drive them to madness and 
mental alienstion, or send them rap- 
idly to the grave. We are happy to 
find that its contemplation, in the 
mind of a virtuous and reflecting com- 
munity, is uttended with such feelings 
of revolt: for this is an indication of 
its summary and salutary effects, on 
the most guilty and knavish of our 
race. They, too, will catch the ab- 
horrence, and feel an inte rest to avoid 
the suffering to which it points. We 
are, however, inclined to think, that 
the fatal effects of solitude and con- 
finement, are exagerated. Wedo not 
believe that they would be so destruc- 
tive of life and sanity,as it is imagined. 
Men have eften been cast into the 
deepest and darkest dungeons, to 
serve the views of despots and the 
policy of governments, on the other 
continent, and existed there,for years, 
on the poorest food, and again appear: 
ed before the face of the sur, with 
their bleached locks and sallow coun- 
tenances. If, however,its tendency 
is sO overwhelming, its adoption as 
apunishment will supply a desicera- 
tum in the American community. 

But we cannot expect that all the 
states will immediately follow our! 
views. 
ly the prevention of crime, will enter 
into their policy. We regret te say, 
that the convicts will still be suffered ; 
to have e intercourse, and to mingle m 
common, in order ‘to carry on partic- 
ular munufactories. and to prosecute 
mechanieal pursuits, which demand 





Revenue, and not exclusive-' j 


trust that a wise principle of ecovomy 
will be cherished, and the ultimate, 
and not the direct loss, to the com- 
munity, by a method of punishment, 
that defeats its own object, will be 
duly borne in mind. But while the 
suppression of all intcrecurse among 
criminals is neglected, we must. turn 
our attention to the most wise means 
of manageing our Penitentiaries with 
this defect. This brings us to cone 
sider the necessity of classification. 
If the state government will ¢o on, 
shutting up some three or fcur hun- 
dred convicts in a Penitentiary, and 
carry on manufactcries; and a course 
of business, that need their joint la- 
bour, the division of their persons in- 
to classes will prevent many of the 
evils now flowing from their pros 
miscuous and indiscriminate inter- 
course. Let the most hardened and 
guilty criminals be kept by theme 
selves, and the more trivial offenders 
be alco attached to a distinct denomi- 
nation. Let those ofan intermediate 
grade, in guilt, have their own class 
and depertment. These divisions 
might be extended, and subdivisions 
be instituted, to suit the age, disposi- 
tion, obstinacy or penitence, of the 
felon. But weshall be asked, how 
the discrimination to be mace? 
Who shall fix on the standard by 
which a division into classes shall be 
revulated? And we would ask,’ in 
return, where is the radical difficulty 
in distinguishing the charscter of con- 
victs in a Penitentiary? In the first 
place, the records of their conviction, 
fford prima fecie evidences of the 
degree of turpitude of which they 
have been guilty. A notorious offen. 
der will find Ins fame precede his en- 
trance upon his new life; nor will 
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menremamloaz in a Sale Prisoa, ished with confinement ina solitarY 
without be'raying theie strong propen-|cell- The restraint on the criminal 
sities and railing passions in vis Die} was severe, and it rendered his con7 
ind.scretions of conduct. A sign of) finement odious, and mentally oppres” 
hurility.coutrition and obedience,will! sive. Aversion, deep and settled 
be equdly visible. Those to whoimis|aversion, for the prison walls and all 
entrusted the government of a Pen-| within then, was contracted: and that 
itentery, will have abundant means of aversion struck a root im the soul that 

drawn correct lines .of separation,/no time extirpated. This community, 
between the vicious and the super-/this commonwealth of felons, that now 
latively vicrous. Pakea Penttentiary!/exists in our Penitentiaries, must be 
containing two hundred tesants;divide| broken up. To this the Committee 
them into erght classes, and let eseh|carnestly call the attention of the dif- 
class be ket usconnected with thelierent states: and they do ardently 
ofvers;let all theelasses be kept uod-r|hope, that when convicts are suffered 
strict regulstions, and rigid bye-laws,|to labour and spend their days 
ancdas few words be spoken as 





‘together, in large numbers, or even in 
possible. Several beneficial effects |sinall ones, that all conversation, that 
must retult. The work of contam-jail the chances of evil communica- 
nation would be arrested; the distine-| tion, will be rigorouslyprohibited, by 
tion displayed in the classificstion|the enforcement of strong and severe 
would shew, that even in a State bye-laws. Great good will follow, 
Prison, virtue, in whatever Cegree:t] At Auburn, in the state of New- 
existed, was esteemed above moral) York, the classification system is now 
abandonment; and men, by being)inp operation, on principles similar to 
placed in small numbers,would reflect| those here laid down. It has recent- 
more on their individual conditions. ly commenced, and the most benefi- 
I stead of criminals being huddied, cial results are expected. 
together, in one rade congr -gation,| We would next call the attention of 
where all lines and contrasts are: ob- the public to another evil,that requires 
Iitorated and destroyed,and where the immediate correction. It is abso- 
work of moral disease is continually lutely essential toany thing like suc- 
advancing, as1s now the case In many ees in the Penitentiary System, that 
Poo ttentisres, we should at least see criminals shouldsleep in solitary cells, 
some offenders coming out from even when they are aot kept in solitude 
among the multitudeofthe condemned, during the diy. The ‘prictice of 
redeemed from moral apostacy. iturning ten fifteen, or twenty, into 
If clas~:fication is not adopted,then, the same sleeping apartment, has 
as achoise of expedients, the Com-|been sufficiently noticed. Every cri- 
mittee would advise another remedy|minal should retire at sunset to his 
ls own domicil, and there remain, free 





for existing evils. ' 

There was a day when the New-|from the sound of a human voice, un- 
York State Prison (2) was conducted|til the rising ofthe next morning’s 
with a strictness, and percision, andjsun. This would at once destroy 
uniformity, that percluded all conver-|those evil and dangernus cansequen- 
sation, and all the evil consequences|ces, that have been brought into ex- 
of the inculeation of corrupt maxims |istence and nourished, during those 
profligate notions, the communication hours that should be devoted to re- 
of desverate plans, and the relation flection and repose. I[t would leave 
of profligate adventures and exploits.|human beings in solitude and dark- 
Thre utterance ofa syllable Wiis pun-|ness, to turn their thoughts on the 
ne causes that placed them in their nar- 
(2) In i899, and other periods. rowand gloomy mansions, and ear- 
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ry back their memories to that 
early dereliction from duty, which 
placed them at the bar of a crimina! 
eourt, and incurred the heavy sen- 
tence ofthe law. It would lead them 
to contrast Innocence with guilt, and 
to appreciate the worth and biessings 
of moral rectitude. It would tend te 
survest amendiny nf, and transport the 
mind to a future period in the prison- 
er’s life, when better days and happier 
nights would again pass ayer iim; 
when he would be restored to the 
comforts of social life, and to the wide 
and alluring theatre of activity and 
enterprise. It would, im fact, render 
the nights of the prisoner a severe 
scene of mental tribulation, if the 
Jeast spark of feeling and contrition 
was left. The worst ‘of men will 
think at times, and the hour of mid- 
night, is, of all hours, the most horrid 
toa guilty conscience, when the mind 
is lefi to that retrospect, that brings ag- 
ony & remorse, Could all our Peniten- 
tiaries be constructed hke ~those 
mentioned in Pennsylvania, the alter- 
ation in the treatment of convicts, 
here advocated, would be secured at 
once, with many other benefits; with 
the prevention of many horrid evils 
that now exist, and with the promo- 
tion of individual and public good, 
The Committee will next speak of: the 
erection of new prisons for juvenile 
offeaders. 

The policy of keeping tls descrip- 
tion of convicts completely separate 
from all felons, is too obvious to re- 
quire any arguments. Nor does it 
seem wise to place young felons, who 
have been guilty of but one offence, 
and who can be reclaimed and ren- 
dered useful, in that severe state of 
punishment that attends solitary con- 





| 





es of aberations from regularity—a 
chain of accidents that has rendered 
them the victims of temptation, and 
the sport of adversity. They have 
been sent from place to place, sub- 
sisted by precarious means, or been 
left tocombat with poverty, want, and 
the inclemeney of the seasons by the 
exercise of their ows ingenuity. Ev- 
ry thing about them has been various 
aod unsettled; and in the unfortunate 
hour of temptation, while under the 
pressure of want,or when seduced into 
thle giddy vortex of depraved passions, 
they have offended egainst the laws, 
and been sentenced to the State Pri- 
son. There are exceptions to these 
remarks, ina few solitary instances of 
premature and settled baseness, but 
this view has very extensive applica- 
tion to the cases of juvenile offenders 
in our large towns and cities. In the 
interior it is very rare that boys are 
indicted for crimes. What then is 
the duty which devolves on our legis- 
laters? To tise every effort to bring 
back these u:happy youth to society. 
They should be restored, as far as 
possible,to the rights forfeited: by an 
early departure from the line of reeti- 
tude. This can never be done, under 
a system of punishment, that is suita- 
ble to the most obdurate and sbandon- 
ed criminals. The human mind has 
its seasons and stages, when specific 
remedies are, and when they are not, 
applicable. The Committee would 
therefore recommend, that presens be 
erected inthe diflerent states, exclu- 
sively for juvenile convicts. In the 
larger states, there could be a dvisi- 
on into districts, and a place of con- 
finement erected in each. In Mass- 


‘}achusetts there is a prison for young 


convicts in each county. 
( To be Continued. ) 


finement. In most instances, they 

have no inveterate habits to extirpate. pene sane 

Their characters are not formed. N» From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
moral standard of conduct has ys. 

been placed before their eyes. No THE NEW PENITENTIARY. 
faithful parent has watched over! Phe outer walls of this immence struc- 


them and restrained their vicious pro- 
pensities. Their lives exhibit a seri- 





ture will inclose eleven acres of ground 
In front will be a building containir 
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rooms for sick convicts, aud for tie ace, 
commodation of officers of tre institution,| 
for cooking! 


togerver with apartments 


that as Pennsyivania wa- che first of the 
States to substitute tie 3 ccartan prin- 
ciples for tre Deaconiaa policy, se she 


and doing the other necessary work of] will be the fiest to peef-ct the benevuleat 


the estanlishment. ‘Lhe interior, in- 
tended for the abode of the prisoners,will 
be kept entirely private. From a smali 
circular buildingia tae centre, five cov- 
ered ways will diverge, on eac side of 
which will be cells, amonnting in all to 
neariv three hucd-ed. Kach cell is in- 
tended for the abode of one prisoner on- 
Iv and will have a sma!) yard in the rear. 
—One ofthe Keeners by taking post in 
the centre building, cai: command a view 
of al! the passages. For further securi- 
ty. sentry boxes will be placed on tie 
walls, and a couple of men will there 
keep guard, thus overlooking the whole 
estabiis iment. 





system. A Dill is now before the house 
of representatives, proposiug an appro- 
priation of a sam of money, ta carry On 
the new penitentiary. Wenepe the ap- 
propriation will be ‘iberal, as we ander- 
stand that, the heaviest work being come 
pleted, the commissioners can, if safti- 
cient funds be grasted, complete th 

buildings in eighteen months. * Li econ; 
omy is the order of the day, the appio- 
priation ought tu be tiberai, even on the 
profit and loss principle, for till the state 
can make use of the penitentiary, it may 
be said to be losisg the interest oa ail 
sums expended. Besides, the expense 
of supperting the prisoners in the old 


This staiement, shortfas it is, will suf. jestablishment is mach greater than it 


fice to show that the new penitentiary | WU! , : 


wich has yet been built in any couatry,| 


will be in the new.--But the legislature 


nitentiarv, had a higher object in view 


and this is the object they have in view. | Cian the mere saving of money, No tess 
Security to the public, solitary confine-|” object than the reformation of olfua- 
ment of the prisoners, convenience of|ders, and tie secarity of society, and we 
watching, of feeding, and of attending to trust that the present !+gislature will 


them in other ways, will all be attained, | 
‘The most excellent prison discipliae can} 
be introduced, aad criminais treated) 
with severity without cruelty. No cou. 
Spiracies cay be entered into by the con-! 
victs—the public cau be under no dread, 
of a lawless banditt: breaking out of this 


not lose sight of this object. Ep. 


* $ 40,000 have been appropriated. 


WAR LIN EUROPE, 


The recurrence of War, in any coun- 


Penrivntiary and iaying tie city in ashes! ty, depends much more on a few, than is 
sad Y - - 


here be! 


-—the novice in-crine will not 


rneraily supposed. In the present state 


diced tii - ‘wae a ete rae : ‘ 
associated with the adept in tiquity, | if suciety, aud particularly im this cuua- 


and, being kept ignorant of the iah«bit- 
ants of the adjoining ceils, the inmic-s! 
of this mansion, will not, when sent 


nto society, know where to find fit ac-; The community to be sure 


try, a war in conformity to the will of 
aj, {the people, is a thing intirely ideal. 


can be 


‘ - . , ° 7 bY “Yt ayn . ; 1! ° * 4 e 


villainous projects. | 
Theact of the legislature authorising 


design, the creative wis, ( if {may use 


the building of this penitentiary, and te term) must de sught for somewhere 


Piitsburg, uot ou 80 extensive a scale,| 


but 03 the same principle, viz. solitarv| 
confinement for prisoners, must be 


‘a| news from Europe. 


that directing another to be erected at! else. These ideas, though not originating 


at the moment, are revived by the recent 


There is a prospect 


source of honest pride to every Peno-| we are told, of war again in that quarter 
$ylvanian.—Vhey indicate a liberality! of the world. A war in which neither 


of sencment, an! a comprehensiveness|the wishes nor the interests of tie peo- 


of views, suc’: as become the represeata-| bs faced h , Mea 
tives ofa people wio profess to have cast! P© 14¥8 4By share. vey may 


asid + feudal prejadices and monkisa su-|be duped into it. They may fill the 
pyeretitions,—~-Taey give ae reason te hope! canks ef powerful armies. But this will 
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be merely u- Mon 
may be tured tokillone another. Regu- 





‘couary  inatter. 
Jars all engage in war without regard te 
They follow it 
Aud, for the sake of the nav. 
will destroy the property and lives of 
their fellow creatures without remorse, 
However shocking it may he, men learn | 
the art of murder, and fallow it by the! 
year, for stipulated wages. And those 
men who hire themselves to commit mur- 


the objects of tie war. 
as a trade. 


der by the year, look for no other au- 
thority or inducement for deine it. than 
the direction of their employers, and 
the money to be got by it. 





Leaving then the vreenlars ont of the 
question as a class that will hire them. 
selves to do any thing, let us look at the’ 
great mass of society where we please, 
and see if they are the reasonable agents| 
to producing a war. 

If a war should take place in Europe, 
will be levied on the rights of the people. 
France for instance; if she makes war on’ 
Spain, will be induged to do so to keep 
her uwn subjects from the enjoyment of 
liberty, The rest of the continenta! pow- 
ers have the same objects in view. Their 
armies, therefore, if they crush the liber- 
ties of Spain, will just in the same de- 


tries. They will, in fact, fight against 
themselves and their own children. Yet 
the policv or consequences of the war 
They will 
probably like it as a profitable job in the 
way of their trade. They may kill thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of their 
fellow men, and be applauded for their 
bravery, and whatever other high sound- 
ing epithet may be added to their cha- 
racters. 


never enter into their minds. 


The people in Europe can have no mo- 
tive for engaging in any war that is like- 


‘a.fa dozea individuais there, may aew 





The tide of con- 
quest may again ebb and flow for half a 
centry, and millions of human beings 


set Europe in a flame. 


may be hurried prematurely into eterni- 
ty. Who then can be considered as the 
Not the people: but 
the few designing individuals in the 


authors of the war? 


congress of allied sovereisns. 

I am far from feeling disposed to im- 
plicate the characters of individuals. 
And those who have been acquainted 
with the manner of my writing knew 
attacked 
tie characters of those waum we have 
office. 


subjects 


that I have never wantonly 
elevated to But the discussiog 
of important necessarily ree 
quires the measures of ofr own gov- 
ernment occasionally to be brought in- 
to view. There is no other government 
in the world exactly en the principles of 
ours. And as ezamples are powerful, 
Our rulers, $0 far as they are influenced 
by example and precedent in poiitical 
policy must be influenced by those cabi- 
nets which do possess an interest sepa- 
rate from that of the people, and even in 
direct opposition to them. Though our 
system of government is established on 
hetter principles than those which form 
the monarchies, or even republics of mod- 
ern times, still our officers are but men, 
and like other men are warped by pre- 
judice, excited bv passion, & influenced 
by the example of those who have made. 
or who still make a figure in the world, 

So much as an apolugy for American 
statesmen. And with this apology I 
may take the liberty to make some re- 
marks on the measures of our own gov- 
ernment. 

We were often told about the com- 
mencement of the last war, that the 


nation demarded war, and fiially that 








ly to take place. But it will be the re-|it was a war of the people. Whea 
‘split of the congress of Verone. Somc' the measure however was carried in- 
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rooms fer sick convicts. aud for tie aec-, Mal as Pennsylvania Was Che first of the 
commodation of officers of the institution, States to substitute tie [ cceartan prin- 
togerver with apartments for cooking! ciples for Ce Deaconiaa policy, se she 
and doing the other necessary work of| will be the fiest to perfect the benevytent 
the estanlishment. ‘Loe interior, in-|Svstem. A bill is now before the house 
tended for the abode of the prisoners,will | of representatives, proposiug an appro- 
be kept entirely private. From a smali priation of a sum of money, to carry on 
circular buildingia tae centre, five cov-|the new penitentiary. We nepe the ope 
ered ways will diverge, on each side ofjpropriation will be ‘iberal, as we ander- 
which will be cells, amounting in all to/stand that, the heaviest work being come 
nearly three huvd-ed. Each cell is in-| pleted, the commissioners can, if suifi- 
tended for the abode of one prisoner on-| cient funds be grasted, complete the 
Iv and will have a sma!! yard in the rear./ buildings in eighteen months, * econ 
—One of the Keeners by taking post injomy is the order of the day, the appio- 
the centre building, cai) command a view| priation ought to be liberai, even on the 
of al! the passages. For turtner securi-| profit and loss principle, for till the state 
ty. sentry boxes will be placed on tie|can make use of the penitentiary, tt may 
walls, and a couple of men will there be said to be losing the interest oa ail 
keep guard, thus overlooking the whole|sums expended. Besides, the expense 
estabiis iment. of supperting the prisoners in the old 
This staiement, shortgas it is, will suf establishment is mach greater than it 
fice to show that the new penitentiary, will be in the new.--But the legislature 
promises xreater advantages tian a ry) Which authorised the erection af this Pe- 
wiich has yet been built in any couatry,| Mitentiary, had a higher objece iv view 
and this is the object they have in view.| Cian the mere saving of money, —no fess 
Security to the public, solitary confine-/an object than the reformation of oifoa- 
ment of the prisoners, convenience of|ders, and tre secarity of society, and we 
watching, of feeding, and of atteading to! htst that the present Jogislature will 
them in other ways, will all be attained! not lose sight of this object. Ep. 





‘The most excellent prison discipliue can} ——— : 
be introduced, aad criminals treated) ” $40,000 have been appropriated. 
with severity without crueity. No» cone! =_—aeoo" 

Spiracies ca be entered into by the con-! WAR IN EUROPE, 
Victs—the public can be under ne dread, 
of a lawless baaditt: breaking out of this 
Penrientiary and laying tue city mn ashes| try, depends much more on a few, than is 


The recurrence of War, in any coun- 


—tie novice crime will not here be | seneraily supposed. In the present state 
ace ata oa by y e an + - wae Pr . | ° . 
assvciated with the adept in Muquits,-—) .f society, aud particularly im this coua- 
and, bemy kept ignorant of the jah xbit:| 
ants of the adjoinig ceils. the inmocs! | ; ao 
of this mansion. will not, WHEN sent ou song peuple, Is 2 thing intirely ideal. 
lute society, kKuow where tv find fit ac-; The cowmunity to be sure can be 
oT nlica sane . “30 . . ; oc! . 5 e 4 . 

co pices fon the aciMevemenut of thei wrought up into a wisn for war, but the 
villainous projects. 


The act of the legislature authorising 
the buildiag of this penitentiary, and the term) must de s.ught for somewhere 


try, a war in conformity to the will of 


design, the creative wis, ( if [may use 


that directing another to be erected at! else. These ideas, though not originating 
Pritsburg, uot on so exteusive a scaley| + the moment, are revived by the recent 
but 09 the same principle, viz. solitarv| f There i aaa 
confinement for prisoners, must be aj 2¢WS from Europe. ee 
source of honest pride to every Penn-| We are told, of war again in that quarter 
Sylvanian.— Whey indicate a liberality! of the world. A war in which neither 
j > » « * i} . > ° . . 

of views, suc’: as become the represeata-| bs fa h , ie 
tives ofa people wio profess to have cast! PIS D4Ve @ay share. ey Sy ‘om 

a3id + feudal prejadices and monkisa gu-/be duped into it. They may fill the 
pyretifions,~-Taey give as reason te hope! canks of powerful armies. But this will 
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be merely Mon 
may be tured tokillone another. Megu- 


“oe nary 





us inutter. 
dJars all engage in war without regard te 
Phey follow it 
Aad, for the sake of the nav, 
will destroy the property and lives of 
their fellow creatures without remorse, 
However shocking it may he, men Jeaen 
he art of murder, and follow it hy the! 
year, for stipulated wages, And those 
men who hire themselves to commit mur- 


the objects of tie war, 
as a trade. 


der by the year, lonk for no other au- 
therity or inducement for deine it. than 
the direction of their employers, and 
the money to be got by it. 





Leaving then the veeulars ont of the 
question as a class that will hire them-! 
selves to do any thing, let us look at the’ 
great mass of society where we please, 
and see if they are the reasonable agents| 
to preducing a war. 

If a war should take place in Europe, 
will be levied on the rights of the people. 
France for instances; if she makes war on’ 
Spain, will be induged te dv so to keep 
her own subjects from the enjoyment of 
liberty. The rest of the continenta! pow- 
ers have the same objects in view. Their 
armies, therefore, if they crush the liber- 
ties of Spain, will just in the same de- 
- gree crush the liberties of their own coun- 
tries. They will, in fact, fight against 
themselves and their own children. Yet 
the policy or consequences of the war 
They will 
probably like it as a profitable job in the 
way of their trade. They may kill thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of their 
fellow men, and be applauded for their 
bravery, and whatever other high sound- 
ing epithet may be added to their cha- 
racters. 


never enter inte their minds. 


The people in Europe can have no mo- 
tive fur engaging in any war that is l'ke- 





‘af a dozea individuais there, may aew 
The tide of con- 
quest may again ebb and flow for half « 
centry, and millions of human beings 


set Europe in a flame. 


may be hurried prematurely into eterni- 
ty. Who then can be considered as the 
authors of the war? Not the people: but 
the few designing inlividuals in the 
congress of allied sovereisns. 

Iam far from feeling disposed to im- 
plicate the characters of individuals. 
And those who have been acquainted 
with the manner of my writing knew 
attacked 
tie characters of those waem we have. 


that I have never wantonly 
elevated to office. But the discussion 
of important subjects necessarily re- 
quires the measures of ottr own gov- 
ernment occasionally to be brought in- 
to view. There is no other government 
in the world exactly on the principles of 
ours. And as ezamples are powerful, 
Our rulers, $0 far as they are influenced 
by example and precedent in political 
policy must be influenced by those cabi- 
nets which do possess an interest sepa- 
rate from that of the people, and even in 
direct opposition to them. Though our 
system of government is established on 
hetter principles than those which forin 
the monarchies, or even republics of mod- 
ern times, still our officers are but men, 
and like other men are warped by pre- 
judice, excited by passion, & influenced 
by the example of those who have made. 
or who still make a figure in the world, 

So much as an apolugy for American. 
statesmen. And with this apology I 
may take the liberty to make some re- 
marks on the measures of our own gov- 
ernment. 

We were often told about the com- 
mencement of the last war, that the 


nation demarded war, and fi sally that 





ly to take place. But it will be the re- 


it was a war of the people. Whea 


‘Suit of the congress of Verone. Somc' the measure however was carried in- 
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qo effect, and - we had war in good 
earnest, 
seeing whose war it was. Those who 
entered into the ranks as volunteer, 
might be cons:dered as owning the 
war as theirs. But even from this 
there was avery consider.ble draw 
back. Many who were opposed to it 
in point of policy, and even principle, 
when it was brought into the bosom 
of their country with all its horrors, 
and io their own homes—volunteered 
to defend their families and friends, 
Those who volunteered not to de- 
fend their homes but to attack the en- 
emy at a distance, as was the general 
plan of the war: those who were wil- 
Jing to meet him in Canada and hum- 
ble his pride there, are the volunteers 
I would take into the account. ‘The 
regulars are not to be counted, for 
there are Americans as well as Euro- 
peans who will hire themselves t 
men by the year—The drafted men of 
course must be left out, 


‘will suppose that they were fond of 


the war.—Taking then the volun‘eers 


who became such without any view of 


self defence, may be regarded as of- 
fering some sort of data for ascertain- 


ing how far the war was the war of 


the people. The proportion which 
this class of volunteers bore to the 
whole nation, may serve as an index 
to the prevalence of the war sentiment 
in the nation atthe time. The truth 
js, as in other wars, it originated in 
the councils of the nation. From 
circle to circle it spread through all 
the orders of society. None intended 


to bring the enemy to his own doors 
and few very few intended to meet 
them in the field. 
intend this. 


Some Lagree did 
And I shall not enter 





as no body ‘ 
: J American soil. 








intoa di-quisition of their motives. 


we had an opportunity of Certain it is that horses are not al- 


ways actuated by a genuine love of 


country, aud seldom if ever by the 


love of mankind. I speak moderate- 
lv here. I do not wish to offend. 
But when the war came on, no mat- 
ter how many approved the policy 
which led tothe deel irition, few, ve- 
ry few could be found whothouglit 
the original motives sufficiently strong 
to induce them to enter into it. 

Wien the measures were planned, 
much energy was excited to prepare the 
pudlic mind to assent toit. Tongues, 
pens andl presses were set ia motion, and 
much violent deciaaation was poured 
upon the people, wiv thinking it would 
be something grand, and not dangerous, 
readily gave intothe measure. They 
had av idea that they theims:lves would 


‘have to meet the bayonet—that their 


property, their wives, and children would 


0 Keil} | De exposed or sacrific ed for free t ade 


land sailors? rigits’—They thought the 
British would not dare to set foot un the 
Phere was something 
undefineable in the very ground that they 
could not touch it. A few privateers on 
the ocean, and a handful of regulars in 
Canada would bring the Britisi to their 
sober senses, and then there would be 
an end of it with honour &e &c. 
Having this kind of a war in their minds 
they could taik largely and make decla- 
rations in whieh they had no intention 
of meaning what was said. In a con- 
versation [ had with one of these poli- 
ticians he asserted, that “he would sa- 
crifice the whole United States rather 
than suffer one American Seaman to be 
impressed.” This he spoke with em- 
phasis, and repeated it several times, 
And yet Ido not think it would be un- 
charatable to suppose that he did not in- 
tend to speak the truth. This was be- 
fore the war, bat when it did come he 
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took good care never to see the face of 





an enemy, not even threugh a spy- 
glass. 

And suchin general is the origin of 
War, whether in Monarchies or Repub 
lics. The causes are not identified 
with the interests of the great mass 
of the people, but they are drawn 
into it, by infiamatory declarations—by 
the drospect of individual advantage, anil 
above all, by the idea that the dreadful} 
calamities of it, are to fall some where- 
else. and not on themselves. 

Could those who direct the measures 
of governments be induced to adopt the 
policy of peace, or could the great mass 
of te pecple exercise their coo! unbias- 
ed sentiments, if would be a inuch 
more difficult thing to involve nations 
in war than itis. Could men be brought 
to consider themselves as designed for 
nobler purposes than to be the mere tuols 
for effecting the desigas«f others: it 
would not be so easy to light up the 
torch of discord and destruction. 


ar is unnatural, as well as contrary 
to the spirit and design of Christianity. 
It may perhaps be natural for men to 


use violence towards each other, on -a| 


sudden occasion, or excitement of the 
passsions. But this is prohibited by all 
civilized governments. But deliberate 


combinations to effect remote objects by, 
the destruction of human life, is not at-. 


tributable to human nature. If must be 
ascribed to something more malignant; 
something that does not own God for 
its author. Among the evidences which 
may he produced in support of this as- 
sertion, may be brought forward the con- 
current testimony of all military men, 
who lay it down as an undisputed fact, 
that men, taken from the common walks 


of life, are not fit tor the scenes and op- 
erations of war. 





education—after al! the applause of mil- 
itary achievements, and all the particu- 
lar excitement of the occasion, and the 
causes of the war itself, men taken from 
the walksof life, are not good soldiers, we 
cannot draw any other conolusion than 
that the practice itselfisunnatura!l. Were- 
adily engage in what 1s natural. We need: 
no compulsion to induce us to eat when 
weare hungry, drink when we cre thirsty, 
sleep when we zre sleepy, and shelter 
ourselves from the inclemencies of the 
elements. Uhese cails are grateful when 
the preper causes exist The social 
and domestic attachments need no ex- 





traneous stimulants to induce us toenter 
into them. But war, deliberate, cool cal. 
culating murder—a scheme for instance 
which will give so muco money, for so 
many human lives, with incidentals, 
such as burning towns, destroying 
property, making widows and orphans, 
and occasionally violences which we 
dare not name—coolly to give all these 
for so much commercial or political ad- 
vantages—has nothing of simple human 
nature in it; nothing that man derived 
from his maker. Hence it is that good 
soldiers are not to be found in the walks 
of private life—not among men remark- 
able for amiable traits of character, buf 
among the very refuse and outcasts of 
mankind: the worthless, the debauched, 
the unprincipled: pirates and highway 
men those who fear not God nor re- 
gard man-—these make good soldiers, 





These and such as these are to be found 
in the ranks of regulars, who follow hu- 
man butchery asa trade, Men taken 
from their familes, with the feelings of 
uncorrupted nature alive in their bosoms, 
cannot contend with such as these. 
The discipline of the Camp is consider- 





ed indispensably necessary for drafted 
militia, te qualify them for the field— 


I consider this fact of And in what does the discipline of the 


great weight, If, after all the bias of camp consist? It is to associate them 
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with these in whem the t feelings of na- 
lt is te 
of de. 


ture and of Grace a:e extinet 
familiarize the idea 
stroving tier fellowmen, without re. 


them with 


morse, and witout any reference to the 
cause. It is to banish the solemn, 


awlu! idea of acevuntability to Ged. Et! 


is tu destroy the sense of his immutable 
justice, as uemoved hy 
of amvition and cru ‘ity—bu! sitting in 
dreadful judgment on those who rush in- 
to his presence, fresh from the scene of 
earusee amlol guilt. All this must be. 
effected, before a man becomes fit to 
move tike a machine, or like a war horse, 
Obedient to the spur and bit of his rider, 
and regardless of the cansequences 





human schemes, 


tii ition within hum: n invention, has been 





resorted to to make 
pomp of parade, tre charms of inusic, 


it pleasing—the 


and the free indulgence of conviviality 
—all these wil! not secure an interest 
in it, without asystem of compulsion and 
persecution, 

War, in no stage of preparation, or of 
operation, has been left to the feelings 
of human nature, or to the simple me- 
rits of the questios, but every stimulous 


jis emploved to induce, acd a rigid sys- 


‘tem of coertion is superadded to compel 
men to support the practice. 

Suchis the system we opnose. A 
‘System incompatib'e wits the precepts 


land designs of tne Gospe!—with the 


. , ' . . | 
The soldier and te horse must rush a- hi :ppiness and commoninterests of man. 


like to the charge without rv 
A melancholy exinbition, net of the na- 
fure but of the degradation of men. 

Bat thi 
gubiect whichis cateniated to lead us te 
the conclusion fat war isunnatural. Iam! 
persuade: that no war was ever carried 
on or ever wil! be, without some other | 


inducement ec obliyation than the simp! e that the ¢ 


merits of the question, and the rational 


interest which the pacties feelinit. 1 
am not prepared to speak very posi- 
tively of all that may have happened in 
remote antiquity. Sut of modern times 
it will not be desputed, and & trirk it 
will hold equally (rue of the most re- 
mote ages, The app'ause, the bounty, 
the pensions promised, are all deemed 
ins cient to bind men to the army, %" 
the verest penalties are annexed ,— 
even eath is made the punishment for 
desertion. Was there ever an army in 
which the common interest in the cause 
bound them together, without rewads— 
without the hopes of appiause, or of plun- 
der, or the dread of penalties? 


hesitatingly answer, no. Even must 


ing in time of peace, wien every fasci 


[fame or the love of plunder 


is not the only view of the | 





Pasoning. kind, and even the simple feelings of hue 


man nature. Supported by tne love of 





and in- 

elving in itself a system of cruel com. 
‘palsion, even on those wheare to be the 
hinstruments of it—Waasteful in the ex- 


treme of human life, and ev ery thing we 


icall blessings, and necessavi! y requiring 
‘haracter of the Deity should 
be desraded, or obliterated fom our 
mindss that we should believe his holiness 
and justice are not immutable, or that 
we should forget them altovether--g SYS- 
tem carried on by the few at the ex- 
peuse of the many! 

But if tt is true that mankind, on the 
general scale is improving—af the hu- 
man mind is expanding and taking 
uure correct view of the relation in 
weich we stand to our Creator and to 


©.cn other, we may reasonably indulge 


ee ‘ 2 
he aepe that war will cease atsome fu- 


ture period. We may indu'ge the hope 
that murder and rapine will become dis- 


reputable asa trade. And that ambi. 


We un hen and avarice will not be always 
such as idols of mankind. as to receive 


thousands and tens of thousands of haw 
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wan sacrifices vifered up to them. And, 
the bu'k of the community will not lend | 
themselves as the instruments of these: 
sacrifices 


{ 


them-, 
| 


sacrifices, or as the 
selves, 
Though we anticipate the time when 


a 


wars will cease, and men _ regard each 
other as brethren, yet if we consider th 

sighs of the times we must expect the 
streams of human blood to flow again. 
and perbapsin strong currents. Europe 
is not in asituation toerjoy peace. ‘The 
combustible materials are in a state of 
preparation, and the torch may be appli- 
ed before long, or even before this tme— 
In such a state of things no human fore- 
sight can calculate how widely the flame 
But the indications of war 


x 


may spread, 


are not to be found in Europe alone. It. 


is pot peculiar to crowned heads to be 
of ambition, and 
Where 
was there ever a nation that cultivated 
military 


filled with schemes 
dreams of wealth and power. 


scienee, and placed itself 


in an attitude for making a figure in war, | 


that did not have war? Such an event 
would be an anemaly in history. he 
president, in his message, remarked that 
should war take place in Europe, it will 
be from causes which are not in exis- 
tence in this country. I do not pre- 
tend to give his precise words, not hav- 
ing the message before me, but such is 
the sentiment. But let us look round, 
and say do we not see powerful causes 
of war, in existence in this country, and 
in almost every direction? Do we not see 
a navy growing into an object of milita- 
ry pride among our own statesmen, and 
of jealousy among those of foreign na- 
tions? Do we not see military education 
patronized,and even given by our gov. 
ernment, not only to fill the offices of 
government with men educated for war, 
but even to distribute through the walks 
of private life, men who have in their 


¥ 


minorify acquired a tase for military 
ame? Do we not see the whole fron. 
tiere and sea board, of the United States 


assuming an aspect of defancer Whee 


ither we refer to the former experience of 


mankind, er reason from cause to con- 
sequence, we must conclude that these 
are so many indications of war. Noe 
thing in the ordinary course of events 
can prevent this result, but the progress 
of pacific principles. Tiis may so ef 
fectually keep down the War Spirit as 
to avert the impending danger, and 
secure to ourselves and our posterity the 
blessings of peace. Let those therefere 
who believe in the excellence of the Gose 
pel Dispensation, and of the policy which 
belongs to it, not hide the light which 
iluminates their owe minds, but let it 
shine through them, to those whe are 
Let the wor!d behold the 


excellence of a christian spirit, and feel 


around them. 


ihe power and masjesty there is in meek- 
ness. Then indeed we shail net only 





advance, our own happiness but the hap- 
piness of our fellow men, ard feel the 
evidence, on a solemn final retrospect 
‘of our lives, that we are clear of the bleud 





of al! men. Ed. 
For the Moral Advocate. 
INTEMPERANCE. 


Inthe Sth No 2nd. Vol.efthe More 
al Advocate, page G5] read thus: “But 
ofall the dreediul features of these 
malevolent passions, let loose without. 
restraint,war standspre.eminent ibove 
the rest, the slave trade—or » «re 
properly Siavery stands nex!,—Pub- 
lic and Private Robbery would per- 
haps come next.” But inwhat place 
the custom of drinking Ardent Spirits 
is allowed to stand, seems to be left 
and not designated. I would liké to 
‘see the contrast fairly drawn between 
the custom of war, end the custom of 
drinking Intoxicating Liquors, giving 
each what is strictly just, and confine 
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the remarks {> our own country.) long with the oustom, a d appear to 
The custom of drinking as is now|be genuine productions ihe proc 
commonly prectised shouldrank bigh|tice. It1s common wher ve hear of 
among the most egregious evils; if it; any one sentenced to confinement in 
does not, like war, go on with com-jthe state prison,to hear also that ihe 
fused noise, and garments rolled inloffender was adicted to the use of 
blood, spreading terror and destruc- istrong drink; but how very rere to 
tion and great calamities around, yet) hea roof an iadividual receiving such 
war ‘tself ts depend fant on the custom/)a sentence, whe: J infoxicating Pquors 
of drinking Spiritous Liquors, and not}had no agency in the case! Heres 
onlyt » Set it going, but to kee p it]it any correct conclusion may be 


going too, What « vapid figure|/drawo from common dctiirtornels 
would it make without this assisting} how evident it is, that the far vrater 
a. ce ' . . } ae 

suimulons. ‘Phe doieful)  anguish.;part of the large expense. attendant 


and distressing affletions attenda tion the pur niahment of eromes, pro- 
On wer, and on slavery too, ho; wjeeeds frum this same enstem. Ard 
great must be the pu d that can com-|the continuation of the practice will 
pretend themal!! Houv small is the tend to produce criminal ects, and 
rererd toright, to justice, or mercy, continue the ¢rowding of pr 4ONS, oS 
ween maacan inflict on his fellow also the expense occasioned ther: by. 
man, incomprehensible sufferings, it may be noted that the leg:sia:ure 
because he has power todo the wrong,/did la-t winter lessen the nun ber of 
and thereby to gratify the epvetite ofjcrimes for which persons could tave 
avarice, or revengeful and ambitious) admittance tito the state prisen, but 
pride. Bat with what a rank luxur-| this change could have no tendency 
anit growth, do those dispositions) to diminish the quantity of crime in 
spring up, wh ea cherished by the com-| the country; it no deubt reduced the 

mo» useof intoxicating draughts!) expense at Columbus. but left a pore 
How they strengthen and extend! war,|tion to fall somewhere else in lieu 
after it commences, goes on foratime,|of that. 

spreading consternation, terror, and| If all the expense which 
alarm,and then subsides. ‘This cus-.the prevailing custom occasions 
tom zoe. on without muc! intermis-,to the comunity, as relates to state 
gion, & inthe lapse of time, destroys as, prison cosis, as also to costs to indi- 
many lives perhaps as war docs, and! viduals, and all the expenditures of 
probab'y more property; and still itithe people at large, and of the indivi- 
cherishes the seeds of war and fosters duals, for which they receive no wo- 
therr growth. Andcan. doubt e xiste nied equivalents but is 20 much lard 
that this ore custom alone tends to out, ouher for the s¥uppres2:on ofr 
produce more crimimal acts in the crime, or for restitution in cases of 
cou itry, a and 3 supply more co :victs to| injuries done or sustained, were ad- 
the siate prison, than all the rest of|ded together, the annual amount would 
the ewil practices in the country dojbe great. Among the various die mands 
wi sout it? where is the district or!to be satisfied, would be the Doctors’ 

ne:zhbourhood in which acomimon|charge for restoring the ‘health ims 
use is mide of arde@:t spirits, but paired by strong drink; and the Li w- 
whit there is war ina, at least injyers, fees, for assistincein com; o- 
miniature, together with heats, and/sing differences, produced by the same 
broils and contention, quarrelsomejcause. But so familisr and fash- 
and vexstious suits at law, before }ionable has the custom of drinking 
courts and justices of the peace—suits |those liquors -becon.e, that in some 
for slander, for assault and bo tery,|:astances persons have been elected 





— &c. &c. these er some of these go g-imembers of the legisla ture, that were- 
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before noted for making a free use ef What we were building halfour days.” 
thea. “He drinks too much, but heas; But the merch of mind has fre- 
say ties”? a olever sensible fellow,;quentiy becn mentioned, as highly 
and bas generous, and liberal princi-| creditable to the age in which we hve, 
iot only in relation to the character of 
var, but also in the punishment of 
sons, ‘such as you are yourselves,/crimes. But I doubt whether this im- 
such will vour representatives be?) provements pot quite as much in im- 
Bat what wil penal statutes doin sup-/agination, and a certain kind of self 
pressing vies, and immorality, if they) ‘dulation as in the actual state of sog 
are enforced by suchexamples. And ciety. [think above 150 years aso 
even professed ininisters of the gospeljsome of the socieiy of friends were 
have given d rect countenence to the} mprisoned, and at intervals eeverely 
proctioe by ther own example, and|Wwhipped—returned to prison, and a- 
while they were gr tifving the craving / Raia brought forth and cruelly beaten, 
appetite, and supporting the common|for not engaging in wer. A case has 
custom, they were- disgracing andjoccured in this country, not long 
contradicling their profession, and since, of a couple of young people, ree 
perhaps embolleumg many to runjcently married, who tere stripped of. 
headiong in the road to rum, The}nearly all the property they had, in the 
exumples of the tivo classes just men-) inter time, and thus left exposed to 
tioned, when deviating from moral) ant, mereiy for net mustering. This, 
rectitude, have a very mischievous et-/to be sure shows some improvement 
fect on society, let down the dignity}#1 an hundred and fifty years. And 
of right princ:pies and practices, eu-/probably this would have been less 
couraging v cious and profligate con-|Fevere if strong drink had not stumu- 
duct, and shewing that there is “wick-,.ated the efficer. 

dress in high places’? as well ns, Fortwenty and even thirty years 
wekedness in low: But this still past some of the community have 
grows out of the common custom pre-|abstained entirely from the common 
vaiiny in the country,and what course|use of ardent spirits, and found no 
of conduct could be pursued, thatjinjury orloss either in health or for- 
would more effectually pramote vice/tune or reputation, while even the 
and supsress virtue? This custom) most superticial obecrver must confess 
appears to eperate sith almost irresis- that all these are endangered, and 
table force against the endeavours of frequently destroyed by a practice 
peace sd-ieties, tie friends of human-/|that could easily have been laid aside, 
ity on the penitentiary plan, and the/had it not been for a very trifling grat- 
advocates of morality, in that it leads! ification, defended by men of reputa- 
to support war, tocrowd state prisons tion, as invocent and even useful. 
with convicts, and proves so distruc- J. H. 
tive to morals. But where those be-! pre foregoing article brings to 


nevolent characters rest their hopes). ek 
iview an evil of grea . 
of success, while this powerful op- great magnitude 


poser Stands so directly, and constant-/And it is tobe the more dreaded, on 
ly in the way, to hinder their progress: account of the insiduous manner in 
scems difficult to determine. Ifthey; which the danger makes its advan: 
issue their remonstrances, and 4illj cog 


them with truth and moral excel- : 
lence, embellished with oratory, what Intemperance is acknowledged 


will all this do. “Behold how great a/0® all hands to be one of the greatest 
matter a little fire kindleth.” evils withwhich society is afflicted. 


‘Ono little spark in ashes lags; { But men of talent and influence, even- 
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wien spesking ou morelsuj ets, very| Bur the pernicious effects of ardeng 


ga rally coafine their ob-ervations to spirits, are not to bo sought for alone, 
. in men considered drunk. Men come 
pietely drunkenare ineabable of dviug 
mischief, [tis when they possess the 


_ jerdinary powers of body and mind, and 
buve no longer the control of their] 


cases tiat are beyond the reach of 


remedy. They will single out the une 





happy victims of intemperance, who 


these under the influence of this poisen- 

ow wals,to illustrate the kind of! ous stimulous, that they exhibit the most 

use of urdenat Spirits which is to bel qpeadtul effects of intemperance. And 

deprecated And winle they expressithis stimulous is brought into aetion, 

the.r unqualified censure of such per-|when the smallest quantity of ardent 
| the practices they are in,|spiritsis introduced into the systera, 


sons. and ¢ 
they do not hesitate to defend the very No man takes this article, even in 

’ 1 e . P one tte oath . 2 » « 1@ 
meansby wh eo these wrete! ed beings small quantities, witout feeling some 


° »nsat . , jftewithoa ham 
have become to-t to tuemselves. their {Sensations produced by it—without be 


ing sensible of some stimulous. And 





families,and society. Kt isin vain to 
: a. wl this stimulous, orexcitement, is the ver 

denreeaie the end, ifwe countenance | ~— ' 7. ° — F _ wery 

moral poison that appearsin the hichest 

the means by which that end was P PP ° 

icase of intemperance. 


produce . 


Look round the community, and see} os ' wa lf 

!9 igree of excitement, to involve men in 

‘oP ' very imprudent couduct. This excite- 
alled drunkerds! men ow SOME-| ane to of : 

calle: rds! men who some iment isoften found in what is. cal- 


times cet drutk—And how did alla the 


It frequently requires but a small de- 


how mony there are who may be 
noderate use of  spiritous 
these become sue? Was ita power: liquors, Who, that has practiced 1t, does 
ful infitu tron produced at once, and) not know that, when introduced into 
totally independentof habit? Or has|cheerful company, the use of this arti- 
itnot in every instsnce grown out) cle powerfully contributes to throw off 
of what has been called the moderate | that restraint, reserve and caution, both 
use ofardent spirits? That very 
; deliberate prudence would — dictate? 
Hence much of of the genuine eflects of 
rhe practice is found among persons not 
remarkable for what is called iutemper- 
ance. Many a melancholy case of 


of intoxicating liquors, which finds its 
adv eates among men who are zeal- 
ous defenders of moralityand rellcion!! 


The whole mass of Wickedness, dis- 





rice, and misery which we see in ti . 
§ ’ J ‘he | Vivlation of the public peace& domestic 


use| ts to words and actions, which cool, | 


werld, os the fruits of intemperance 
arises our of the moderate use of spiritu- 


ous liquors. | 


Aud Uus practicr, many ve charged on 


‘happiness may be iraced to this uasus- 


‘pected but prolific source of evil. 
It would be in some degree illustrative 


pest, aud disgrace of society. 


the countenance given to it by religious of this subject if the keepers of the dif- 
characters, For I venture to say with. ferent Penitentiaries in the U. S. were 
eut the fear of contradiction, that if the to make inquiry from time to time 
professora of religion would discoun- among the prisoners, to ascertain the 


tenance the practice, to the full extent of proportion of convicts who had not been 
their means, it wou'd cease ta be the in the practice of either the moderate 
lor immoderate use of ardent spirits. 
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There are many plan >in operation fur excellent author apostrophises out 
Beltering the condition of the buman then infant nation.—Many of the evils 
which afflict humanity, will appear 
on refle ction to be reciprocally cause. 
and effect, ‘Thus national prejudices 
has been used—much money raised and engendet wars; and wars in their tura 
exnsnaed, fre quently for remote ob jects, | strenethen on stieael prejudices. To 
the real condition of which can be but remove then, so far as practicable, 
itte understood by these who lend their water prejudi ces, should be the wish 

and the object.of the christian mora- 
iNist, and of the enlightened statesman, 
rmed for bettering the condition ef the hoary hat means ean be better calcu 

lt mae ted to effect such an end, than the 

s. And yet what has been done to diffusion of the sentiments of that 
arrest fis torrent of evil in our land ?iclass of men, in different countries, 
who appearto have been themselves 
casurably above their induenee. 

If Hannibal had written a Hestory 

of the same nature with Ceser’s, be ’ 
draw woth its dreadful votex thuse |. nean “» History of his own wars” 
. ‘it not probuble that it would have had © 
wio are endeared to us by every tie!, powerful tendency to lessen the 
whieh natere and society can give. [fl< jendour of Roman achievemef 
Inve ves its victiins vot merely in wrong|But if atthe same time the real sef P., 
s them both as tu, ments of that class of both eommuni- 
ties (I mean of Rome and Carthage) 
vho felt the effects of their mutual 
wars,without entering into their spirit, 
= hod been handed down to us in the 
EXTRACT ON WAR. clowins language of our French au 
thor, how much the glitter of the 
Che following article has been trans-|most di edie d «military men 
4 ‘ould disappear. But I tresspass oa 
| thy patience: I proceed to the trans- 
Who remarks; lation, THE TRANSLATOR. 








race. Bible societies, Missionary socie- 
ties, & iforal societies. Much exerti: nm 


nee, and resources to the respec-. 


schemea—-Even societies have been’ 


— — ee ee 


evil vet confiued to some foreien 
, 9 ° y 

gqountey: gor toseme distinct class of © 

mankind. iis athome,in the bosom! 


of our country, and threatening to 





Principes, but plunge 
Sentiment and conduct, below tiie very | 


’ ® 
heatneu thelise: ves, Ep. 











jated and furnished by a currespondent,| 


‘Phe article in question is,I presume, WAR. 
from the pen ef Neckar, who govern- 
od the +f ofa of Franee, during part (Translated for the Moral Advocate.) 
of the reign of Luis the sixteerth. War is in every state a scourge, 
His extraordinary merits as a man|so destructive to the Finances, so op. 
aud a statesman, seem to have been|pressive to ali the subjects who are 
portly obscured by those dork cloudsjobliged to bear the weight of new im- — 
which about that peried, burst so ter-| posts, that some reflections on these 
ribiy over devoted Franee. but whiel:|two points will not be improper in this 
had been doubtless a long time gath-|place. Besides, these reflections are 
ering.—That such exce lent senti- due to a statestuan who has governed 
Inerte, such atriin of deen refiecti-|the finances, and who has felt, more 
Ons, On so inieresting » subject, andjthen any other person, how much war 
iro di eee a somee, should bé lost to lecounteracts the operations and diseon- 











the gener lity of reader., because -nleerts the plans which have been forme 
a for reign language, sppeas 3 to me jed for their amelioration, and for the 


matter of regre'—more especially relief of the unfortunate inhabitants 
when ft cousider bow pointedly the jof the country. 


¢ 
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if This statesman, no less commenda-/otierw'se than in those exterior rela- 
id ble for his grand views than the vast/tions the conterture and combiaation 
1 extent of his meditations, has, in hisjof which form the political science. 


Treatise upon the administration of|/Hence subtle ideas of the balance of 


p the Finances, which isin itself acode 

: of legislation, of Philosophy, and of 

( benevolence, cons: crated two whole 

% chapters toa considcration of the ef- 

§ fect of war, on the finances. Let us 

vorrow his language: the coincidence 

4, of its style, with the profoundness of 

q the ideas which flow from his virtu- 

| gins and sensible soul, connot fail to 
ti embelish this dictionary 

if (Doe. Eneyclopedique des Finances.) 


» my “4h how impatient [ was to treat 
f; vpen this subject! Ah! how my heart 
hy gonid but pour itself out, on the evils 






ached to this dreadful calamity! 
i3 this which defeats the most salu- 
ry projects; itis this which dries up 


— 
h ie ’ 
which destroys the happiness of na- 
tions; it isthis which sometimes sus- 
p:.de the most natural ideas of jus- 
tice and liumanity;it ts this, in short, 
Which in the place of miid and benevo- 
lent sentiments, substitutes animosity, 
batred,—a necessity to oppress, and 
an ardour for destruction. 


. “ 


a 
errs 


se 


tionon the origin of the greater part 
of wars is, that these vast political 
combinations, which have so often 


TE a cae 


pamenea Aes 4 ae ng 


which have oceasioned so many rava-) 
ges, have scarcely ever merited all the | 
admiration which they have excited; 
and I would dare at Jeast to say, that 
when a state has become somewhat 
eminent for power and splendour, it 
is for want of a view sufficiently ex- 
tensive, it isfor wantofajust kaow 
ledge of its means and resources that 
it gives itself up to continual inquie- 
{ude,and risks the duration of pub 
lic tranquility, om 6o many uncertain 
speculations. 

With some nations itis a real 


Poel 


Sin 
Ne. 


tae eee 


re’, 


oe 
a] 


wae 


mis- 


the sources of presperity; it is this: 


pewer, become the prevailing consi- 
ideration, and continually occupy at- 
‘tention—Hence those frequent wars 
of rivalry, of which the first, only ren- 
ders asecond more probible. Fortn 
proportion asa state is eife: bled by 
war, in the same propurtion it ts 
subject to new jealousies, since t's 
sentuaent, originates only from cou- 
parison; and thus in a course of years, 
it is first one power, then another, 
which fixes political attention, and a 
duration of ages is employed in con- 
stantly endeavouring to reduce other 
natiens to that level io which it 18 itself 
reduced by its own faults; when by 
properly managing its forces, study- 
ing its means and increasing them by 
a Wise administration, it would find 
itself without effort at that point of sue 
periority to wich it desires to attain. 
I would remar'x, further, that this 
<ind of superiority is that alone, the 
benefits of whieh are,if [may so speak 
universal. The triumphs of war raise 





lighted up the flame of diseord, and | 





f fortune for the people, when, under) 
| the influence of a spirit of imitation,’ 

+ the government does not accustom 
| tself te perceive the ferco ef etatesy 





you without doubt above the nation 


A Oue of tho first ideas which pre-}W'tich you Conquer; but as these tric 
sents itself tom, when I fix my atten |UMphs generally r-quire long efforts, 


and great sacrifices, the exhaustion 
which they produce necessarily alter 
the relations which existed between 
your forces and those of the great 
states which have taken no part in 
your quarrel and whose prosperity has 
grown under the shade of the peace 
which they have enjoyed. 


In skort it cannot be questioned that 
that greatness is most imvosing, and 
commaads most the respect of other 
natious which results from a wise ad- 
ministration. The little greatness 
required by war or by policy, dis- 
quiets them more than this augmen- 
tation of power which has its founda- 
tion in order—and this 1s natural sen- 
timent: For the prosperity which 
grows out of the wise conduct of a 
sovereign, brings to light also his vir- 
tues; and these are a sateguard e- 
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gainst the abuse which might be 
made of the increase of his forces. 

At the present day it ts for commerce 
that the earth is crims@ned with bleed. 
Chis vague indeficite idea lends to poil- 
ticks a mew lustre, and public epinion 
excited by a word representing an un: 





versal interest, cften deviates from the 
dictates of sound judgment. 
ask of those who from such motives are 
always read7 to advise war: Are you 
acewainted with the true state of the 
commerce of your country? Have you 
studied its elements? ifsve you suffi- 
ciently examined whether the exchanges 
in which you wish to participate would 
augment the national wealth? Have 
you balanced against the advantages 
which you expect from war, the injury 
which woald be inflicted on commerce, 
the inerease of intercat in consequence 
of loans to the government, and the in- 
crease of the price of industry on ac 
count of the auementation§ of taxes? 
Are you sure that while you are labour- 
ing to obtain by yourarmiesa new braach 
of commeice, another will not escape 
you, either for the purpose of coacili- 
ating your ancient allies, or as a conces- 
sion for the: purpose of gaining new 
ones? In short, have you perceived aii 
your present prosperity, and have you 
estimated the extent of the sacrifices 
which it would require to attain the end 
tu which you aspire? 

Nothing is more simple than the word 
commerce, when applied oly in its vul 
par acceptation: nothing more com- 
plicated when applied to all the different 
kinds of exchange, to the importance of 
some kinds, the inutility ef others, and 
tlie positive disadvantage resulting from 
several: in short to political views to 
labour, to imposts, and to all the unex- 
pected combinations, accasioned by war 
and other great events. It requires 
then deliberate and profound reflection, 


before we determine to set the werld on 


fire for the interests of commerce; and 
we should never lose the sight of the 
consideration that in the midst of peace 
adiminution of certain duties, eneour- 
agement given to certain exportations, 
favour odtained from foreign nations, 
and many other advantages which have 
their origin in a wise administration, 


are often of more real importance than 


I would; merce, ef national wealth and of the 
balance of power have introduced, have 
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all that can be gained by ileets and ar- 
MICS. 

Nations in their savage state were 
impelled by blind and uniely passions, 
and these passions are now some whiat 
calmed by the effects of civilization; but 
the multitude and confusien ef divers 
intecestss which ideas of mouey, of com- 


furnished other causes of animosities and 
jralousies; and as the science of govare- 
ment has not advanced in proportion to 
the contrarieties which it had to recen- 
cile, and to the difficulties which it had 
to conquer, humanity stilllbut imperfect- 
iy enjoys the benelits of (his change of 
condition. 
I would offer for reflectton one censi- 
deration with which I have always 
forcibly struck. Most governments 
pear content, when at the close ¢ 
bloody ard expensive war they 
macde a treaty ofhoncurable peace, 
‘out doubt, this end cught to sattg 
nation which, unjustly attacked, fou 
itself under the necessity of repelling: 
force by force. But that which migh 
lave avoided the animosity cf oth 
powers by more circumspect proceed- 
ings; that also which has engaged in 
war from political speculations; if such 
nations did not miscalculate, the ad- 
vantages of which the act of conciliation 
has rendered them mistress, is not the 
only calculation wortiy of their atten- 
tention. They have still to consider what 
might have been their situation at the 
time of this treaty, if war had not inter- 
rupted the course of their prosperity. 
Such comparrisons might have been 
often useful to all the states ef Europe; * 
and England above all might have drawn 
from them great instruction; but not be- 
ing prepared to reason from data so ex-_ 
tensive [ shall confine my reflections ex- 
clusively to France. 


Let us suppose a war in which this 
kingdom had been obliged to apply fifty 
‘to sixty millions of revenue for the pur- 
| pose of paying loans preparatory te the 
war, whieh the expeases of each cam- 
paign and the payments of debts had 
rendered necessary; and let us consider 
the different applications which the gev- 
ernment might have made of this reve- 
nue,notonty forthe increase of thegenera! 
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ee ne OTE nigeecii par cisnincnanatme- tenets 
felicity, but even hee the aus: wentation] With a similar sum the prisons of the’ 
ofits own military force. | King dem and every spec ies of charitae 

The distribution which Iam about t bi e¢ establishments mig! it ina few yeare 
make, does net indicate my own particu- be gt ‘cathy improved, . 
Ivropinion in such a case. but ina cake] And with a sacrifice of two millions 


eulation of th s lond, 1b wishto antiei-)ennuaily an incredible activity mght be 


yate objections, by si ewine how the)g iven to the cultivation of the soil. 


| 
he 
different views formed in a menare!:y, as, Peese distributions make up thirty 









































weil for pron i if happiness as p wer,{ ont millions aad adding tuis to the twene 
: may be pe ‘fectiv satis fi d. lty four miilions supposed to be app oo 
! cee at onee. that with cightee: [Priat teal to mi itary expenditures, make 
| millions om annual revenue, the aut ‘rent[ti Cie aggregate, ine sain of fi! ly five 


eemnanics micot be completed go as to] Mo aons, Me sum t suppesed to be wan- 


anement the army with ity thousand) cal tn the expenses of war. 

infantry anc. t ’ or twelve tieusa: | Rhis ptan, at is easy to perceive May 

hecee, ke modft d inaif!rent ways: but itis 
berdeive again that with {we milli./sulicient, simple as ir is, to sew the 


* t : ‘ ‘ i 


° e ° : one ssaee ot o. t - on 
ons of revenuc. Ferving in time ot peace! ba Ol3 “tp i {ant he rine «> the prosperis 


1 
P ° » ° . 4 on tata - ‘ Seacrri a F ; 
to nay tne inie eet ona loan oO; forty tr ortpe state ang suiiort o! the great 
Mijlions, thir(y vessels of the line and a} Mass OF ihe peuple, 
, ° ' ¢ c ° { ee ‘ eli se . ft A, c o of "2 2 — + 
sy tonate nonber of frerates micht} giiis he > ii au.idrit we estitnate 


dette the navy: and vith four mil-| tee Ciminuton of commerce wihies re- 


aveartile auementation might be suits from a owar of Give or six vears 
. _ 9 ’ sehe Lei! & > ! 
tained. Ufere then twenty four! duration, we shai fiad tiat the kingdom 


ns of revenge are assigned to the Is Ucprived of a cousiderabie augmenta. 

rary force alone, } TEN GE ricacs. 
Let we now anply the surplus to the) 44 sfert, war, ind the loans which if 
diVerent brancies of administrativa and %Ccasians, Bensiy Tarver kne price of ine 
onsider the effect. /bePeSt, WHLE peace, Rater a rea-onabe 


With eighteen millions. the price ef) alan digtratioy, aa uaily reduces it, by 
salt might be rendered uniform () oe, faa sp ing supernameras 5 tun ds « and by 


out the kingdom, ov reducing te smatier, Me efvets of frequent renmburssinents. 
duties in the provinces one third and Now this succesuive redaction of inte- 
the larger two thirds. rests isa source Of incalculable advan- 


With twenty four millions. the inte-| tage to commerce, to agricuiture, wid to 
rior of the kingdom mizht be relieved| the Biances, 
fram the payment of domestic duties, | Let as compare with these results, the 
witout increasing the duties on imports) #dvaiiages Wiica a successfal war (and 
aud exports and withow: taking account) the ¥ are not ail such) caa procure toa 
of the improvements iv this is ie of Kings jom arrived at that degree of prose 
our revenue, which f have suggested in! perity whic) France now is; and let us 
treating of the subject. make this comparison, not vaguely, but 

With two millions, five hundred thou-, With the aid of reflection and science, 
sand livres serving to pay tie interest, and we shall see that often ten grains 
on fifty ailtives, all the cauals essential ave been sown for one that has been 
to tne interests of France might be c come gatuered, (40 be Continued.) 

lets». | owe 

Wh one additional million, sufficient, :; 
enco agement might be niven wig id uP Several articles are reluctantly 
tablishinents of industry, which serve to deferred till next number, among which 
augment the prosperity of the kingdom. js our valuable correspondent Justin, 

With fifteen huadred t! housand livres The article on Spiritous liquors has 
the funds of charitable institutions might 
be doubled; and by doing au incalculae : 
ble goud of this sort te the inhabitants have made an apology to the writer had 
of the country, the bonds of society, it been deferred longer than the present 
would be strengthened. | number. 





been so long on hand that I hardly could 





